PART TWO 
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History is the life of nations and of humanity. To seize and put into 
words, to describe directly, the life of humanity or even of a single 
nation appears impossible. 

The ancient historians all employed one and the same method to 
describe and seize the apparently elusive—the life of a people. They 
describe the activity of individuals who ruled the people, and regarded 
the activity of those men as representing the activity of the whole 
nation. 

The question, how did individuals make nations act as they wished 
and by what was the will of these individuals themselves guided? the 
ancients met by recognizing a Divinity which subjected the nations to 
the will of a chosen man, and guided the will of that chosen man so as 
to accomplish ends that were predestined. 

For the ancients these questions were solved by a belief in the direct 
participation of the Deity in human affairs. 

Modern history, in theory, rejects both these principles. 

It would seem that having rejected the belief of the ancients in man’s 
subjection to the Deity and in a predetermined aim towards which 
nations are led, modern history should study not the manifestations of 
power but the causes that produce it. But modern history has not done 
this. Having in theory rejected the view held by the ancients, it still 
follows them in practice. 

Instead of men endowed with divine authority and directly guided 
by the will of God, modern history has given us either heroes endowed 
with extraordinary, superhuman capacities, or simply men of very vari- 
ous kinds, from monarchs to journalists, who lead the masses. Instead 
of the former divinely appointed aims of the Jewish, Greek, or Roman 
nations, which ancient historians regarded as representing the progress 
of humanity, modern history has postulated its own aims—the welfare 
of the French, German, or English people, or, in its highest abstraction, 
the welfare and civilization of humanity in general, by which is usually 
meant that of the peoples occupying a small north-westerly portion of 
a large continent. 

Modern history has rejected the beliefs of the ancients without 
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replacing them by a new conception, and the logic of the situation has 
obliged the historians, after they had apparently rejected the divine 
authority of the kings and the ‘fate’ of the ancients, to reach the same 
conclusion by another road, that is, to recognize (1) nations guided by 
individual men, and (2) the existence of a known aim to which these 
nations and humanity at large are tending. 

At the basis of the works of all the modern historians from Gibbon to 
Buckle,* despite their seeming disagreements and the apparent novelty 
of their outlooks, lie those two old, unavoidable assumptions. 

In the first place the historian describes the activity of individuals 
who in his opinion have directed humanity (one historian considers 
only monarchs, generals, and ministers as being such men, while 
another includes also orators, learned men, reformers, philosophers 
and poets). Secondly, it is assumed that the goal towards which human- 
ity is being led is known to the historians: to one of them this goal is 
the greatness of the Roman, Spanish, or French realm, to another it is 
liberty, equality, and a certain kind of civilization of a small corner of 
the world called Europe. 

In 1789 a ferment arises in Paris: it grows, spreads, and is expressed 
by a movement of peoples from west to east. Several times it moves east- 
wards and collides with a counter-movement from the east westwards; 
in 1812 it reaches its extreme limit, Moscow; and then, with remarkable 
symmetry, a counter-movement occurs from east to west, attracting to 
it, as the first movement had done, the nations of middle Europe. The 
counter-movement reaches the starting-point of the first movement in 
the west—Paris—and subsides. 

During that twenty-year period an immense number of fields were 
left untilled, houses were burned, trade changed its direction, millions 
of men migrated, were impoverished or were enriched, and millions 
of Christian men professing the law of love of their fellows slew one 
another. 

What does all this mean? Why did it happen? What made those 
people burn houses and slay their fellow-men? What were the causes 
of these events? What force made men act so? These are the instinct- 
ive, plain, and most legitimate questions humanity asks itself when it 
encounters the monuments and tradition of that period. 

For a reply to these questions the common sense of mankind turns 
to the science of history, whose aim is to enable nations and humanity 
to know themselves. 

If history had retained the conception of the ancients, it would have 
said that God, to reward or punish his people, gave Napoleon power 
and directed his will to the fulfilment of the divine ends; and that reply 
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would have been clear and complete. One might believe or disbelieve in 
the divine significance of Napoleon, but for anyone believing in it there 
would have been nothing unintelligible in the history of that period, 
nor would there have been any contradictions. 

But modern history cannot give that reply. Science does not admit 
the conception of the ancients as to the direct participation of the Deity 
in human affairs, and therefore history ought to give other answers. 

Modern history replying to these questions says: You want to know 
what this movement means, what caused it, and what force produced 
these events? Listen: 

‘Louis XIV was a very proud and self-confident man: he had such 
and such mistresses and such and such ministers and he ruled France 
badly. His descendants were weak men and they too ruled France badly. 
And they had such and such favourites and such and such mistresses. 
Moreover certain men wrote some books at that time. At the end of 
the eighteenth century there were a couple of dozen men in Paris who 
began to talk about all men being free and equal. This caused people all 
over France to begin to slash at and drown one another. They killed the 
king and many other people. At that time there was in France a man 
of genius—Napoleon. He conquered everybody everywhere—that is, 
he killed many people because he was a great genius. And for some 
reason he went to kill Africans, and killed them so well and was so cun- 
ning and wise that when he returned to France he ordered everybody 
to obey him, and they all obeyed him. Having become an Emperor he 
again went out to kill people in Italy, Austria, and Prussia. And there 
too he killed a great many. In Russia there was an Emperor, Alexander, 
who decided to restore order in Europe and therefore fought against 
Napoleon. In 1807 he suddenly made friends with him, but in 1811 they 
again quarrelled and again began killing many people. Napoleon led 
six hundred thousand men into Russia and captured Moscow; then he 
suddenly ran away from Moscow, and the Emperor Alexander, helped 
by the advice of Stein and others, united Europe to arm against the dis- 
turber of its peace. All Napoleon’s allies suddenly became his enemies 
and their forces advanced against the fresh forces he raised. The Allies 
defeated Napoleon, entered Paris, forced Napoleon to abdicate, and 
sent him to the island of Elba, not depriving him of the title of Emperor 
and showing him every respect, though five years before and one year 
later they all regarded him as an outlaw and a brigand. Then Louis 
XVIII, who till then had been the laughing-stock both of the French 
and the Allies, began to reign. And Napoleon, shedding tears before his 
Old Guards, renounced the throne and went into exile. Then the skilful 
statesmen and diplomatists (especially Talleyrand, who managed to sit 
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down in a particular chair before anyone else, and thereby extended the 
frontiers of France) talked in Vienna, and by these conversations made 
the nations happy or unhappy. Suddenly the diplomatists and mon- 
archs nearly quarrelled, and were on the point of again ordering their 
armies to kill one another, but just then Napoleon arrived in France 
with a battalion, and the French, who had been hating him, imme- 
diately submitted to him. But the Allied monarchs were angry at this 
and went to fight the French once more. And they defeated the genius 
Napoleon and, suddenly recognizing him as a brigand, sent him to the 
island of St Helena. And the exile, separated from the beloved France 
so dear to his heart, died a lingering death on that rock and bequeathed 
his great deeds to posterity. But in Europe a reaction occurred, and the 
sovereigns once again all began to oppress their subjects.’ 

It would be a mistake to think this ironic—a caricature of the histor- 
ical accounts. On the contrary, it is a very mild expression of the con- 
tradictory replies, not meeting the questions, which all the historians 
give, from the compilers of memoirs and the histories of separate States 
to the writers of general histories and the new histories of the culture of 
that period. 

The strangeness and absurdity of these replies arise from the fact that 
modern history, like a deaf man, answers questions no one asks. 

If the purpose of history be to give a description of the movement 
of humanity and of the peoples, the first question—in the absence of 
a reply to which all the rest will be incomprehensible—is: What is the 
power that moves peoples? To this, modern history laboriously replies 
either that Napoleon was a great genius, or that Louis XIV was very 
proud, or that certain writers wrote certain books. 

All that may be so, and mankind is ready to agree with it, but it is not 
what was asked. All that would be interesting if we recognized a divine 
power based on itself and always consistently directing its nations 
through Napoleons, Louises, and writers; but we do not acknowledge 
such a power, and therefore before speaking about Napoleons, Louises, 
and authors, we ought to be shown the connection existing between 
these men and the movement of the nations. 

If instead of a divine power some other force has appeared, it should 
be explained in what this new force consists, for the whole interest of 
history lies precisely in that force. 

History seems to assume that this force is self-evident and known 
to everyone. But in spite of every desire to regard it as known, anyone 
reading many historical works cannot help doubting whether this new 
force, so variously understood by the historians themselves, is really 
quite well known to everybody. 
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Wuar force moves the nations? 

Biographical historians and historians of separate nations under- 
stand this force as a power inherent in heroes and rulers. In their nar- 
ration events occur solely by the will of a Napoleon, an Alexander, or 
in general the persons they describe. The answers given by this kind 
of historian to the question of what force causes events to happen are 
satisfactory only as long as there is but one historian to each event. 
As soon as historians of different nationalities and tendencies begin 
to describe the same event, the replies they give immediately lose all 
meaning, for this force is understood by them all not only differently 
but often in quite contradictory ways. One historian says that an event 
was produced by Napoleon’s power, another that it was produced by 
Alexander’s, a third that it was due to the power of some other person. 
Besides this, historians of that kind contradict each other even in their 
statement as to the force on which the authority of some particular 
person was based. Thiers, a Bonapartist, says that Napoleon’s power was 
based on his virtue and genius. Lanfrey,* a Republican, says it was based 
on his trickery and deception of the people. So that the historians of 
this class, by mutually destroying one another’s positions, destroy the 
understanding of the force which produces events, and furnish no reply 
to history’s essential question. 

Writers of universal history, who deal with all the nations, seem to 
recognize how erroneous is the specialist historians’ view of the force 
which produces events. They do not recognize it as a power inherent 
in heroes and rulers but as the resultant of a multiplicity of variously 
directed forces. In describing a war, or the subjugation of a people, 
a general historian looks for the cause of the event not in the power of 
one man, but in the interaction of many persons connected with the 
event. 

According to this view the power of historical personages, repre- 
sented as the product of many forces, can no longer, it would seem, 
be regarded as a force that itself produces events. Yet in most cases 
universal historians still employ the conception of power as a force that 
itself produces events, and treat it as their cause. In their exposition, 
a historical character is first the product of his time and his power 
only the resultant of various forces, and then his power is itself a force 
producing events. Gervinus, Schlosser* and others, for instance, at one 
time prove Napoleon to be a product of the Revolution, of the ideas of 
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1789 and so forth, and at another plainly say that the campaign of 1812 
and other things they do not like were simply the product of Napoleon’s 
misdirected will, and that the very ideas of 1789 were arrested in their 
development by Napoleon’s caprice. The ideas of the Revolution and the 
general temper of the age produced Napoleon’s power. But Napoleon’s 
power suppressed the ideas of the Revolution and the general temper 
of the age. 

This curious contradiction is not accidental. Not only does it occur 
at every step, but the universal historians’ accounts are all made up of 
a chain of such contradictions. This contradiction occurs because after 
entering the field of analysis the universal historians stop halfway. 

To find component forces equal to the composite or resultant force, 
the sum of the components must equal the resultant. This condition 
is never observed by the universal historians, and so to explain the 
resultant forces they are obliged to admit, in addition to the insufficient 
components, another unexplained force affecting the resultant action. 

Specialist historians describing the campaign of 1813, or the restor- 
ation of the Bourbons, plainly assert that these events were produced 
by the will of Alexander. But the universal historian Gervinus, refuting 
this opinion of the specialist historian, tries to prove that the campaign 
of 1813 and the restoration of the Bourbons were due to other things 
besides Alexander’s will—such as the activity of Stein, Metternich, 
Madame de Staél, Talleyrand, Fichte, Chateaubriand, and others. The 
historian evidently decomposes Alexander’s power into the compon- 
ents: Talleyrand, Chateaubriand, and the rest—but the sum of the 
components, that is, the interactions of Chateaubriand, Talleyrand, 
Madame de Staél, and the others, evidently does not equal the result- 
ant, namely the phenomenon of millions of Frenchmen submitting 
to the Bourbons. That Chateaubriand, Madame de Staél, and others 
spoke certain words to one another only affected their mutual relations 
but does not account for the submission of millions. And therefore to 
explain how from these relations of theirs the submission of millions 
of people resulted—that is, how component forces equal to one A gave 
a resultant equal to a thousand times A—the historian is again obliged 
to fall back on the force he had denied—power—and to recognize it as 
the resultant of the forces, that is, he has to admit an unexplained force 
acting on the resultant. And that is just what the universal historians 
do, and consequently they not only contradict the specialist historians 
but contradict themselves. 

Peasants having no clear idea of the cause of rain, say, according to 
whether they want rain or fine weather: ‘The wind has blown the clouds 
away, or, “The wind has brought up the clouds.’ And in the same way 
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the universal historians sometimes, when it pleases them and fits in with 
their theory, say that power is the result of events, and sometimes, when 
they want to prove something else, say that power produces events. 

A third class of historians—the so-called historians of culture— 
following the path laid down by the universal historians who some- 
times accept writers and ladies as forces producing events—again take 
that force to be something quite different. They see it in what is called 
culture—in mental activity. 

The historians of culture are quite consistent in regard to their pro- 
genitors, the writers of universal histories, for if historical events may be 
explained by the fact that certain persons treated one another in such 
and such ways, why not explain them by the fact that such and such 
people wrote such and such books? Of the immense number of indi- 
cations accompanying every vital phenomenon these historians select 
the indication of intellectual activity, and say that this indication is the 
cause. But despite their endeavours to prove that the cause of events lies 
in intellectual activity, only by a great stretch can one admit that there 
is any connection between intellectual activity and the movement of 
peoples, and in no case can one admit that intellectual activity controls 
people’s actions, for that view is not confirmed by such facts as the very 
cruel murders of the French Revolution resulting from the doctrine of 
the equality of man, or the very cruel wars and executions resulting 
from the preaching of love. 

But even admitting all the cunningly devised arguments with which 
these histories are filled to be correct: admitting that nations are gov- 
erned by some indefined force called an zdea—history’s essential ques- 
tion still remains unanswered, and to the former power of monarchs 
and to the influence of advisers and other people introduced by the 
universal historians, another, newer force—the zdea—is added, the 
connection of which with the masses needs explanation. It is possible 
to understand that Napoleon had power and so events occurred; with 
some effort one may conceive that Napoleon together with other influ- 
ences was the cause of an event; but how a book, Le Contrat social, had 
the effect of making Frenchmen begin to drown one another, cannot 
be understood without an explanation of the causal nexus of this new 
force with the event. 

Undoubtedly some connection exists between all who live contem- 
poraneously, and so it is possible to find some connection between the 
intellectual activity of men and their historical movements, just as such 
a connection may be found between the movements of humanity and 
commerce, handicraft, gardening, or anything else you please. But why 
intellectual activity is considered by the historians of culture to be the 
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cause or expression of the whole historical movement is hard to under- 
stand. Only the following considerations can have led the historians to 
such a conclusion: (1) that history is written by learned men and so it is 
natural and agreeable for them to think that the activity of their class 
supplies the basis of the movement of all humanity, just as a similar 
belief is natural and agreeable to traders, agriculturists, and soldiers (if 
they do not express it, that is merely because traders and soldiers do not 
write history), and (2) that spiritual activity, enlightenment, civilization, 
culture, ideas, are all indistinct, indefinite conceptions under whose 
banner it is very easy to use words having a still less definite meaning 
and which can therefore be readily introduced into any theory. 

But not to speak of the intrinsic quality of histories of this kind 
(which may possibly even be of use to someone for something), the 
histories of culture, to which all general histories tend more and more 
to approximate, are significant from the fact that after seriously and 
minutely examining various religious, philosophic, and political doc- 
trines as causes of events, as soon as they have to describe an actual 
historical event, such as the campaign of 1812 for instance, they invol- 
untarily describe it as resulting from an exercise of power—and say 
plainly that that campaign was the result of Napoleon’s will. Speaking 
so, the historians of culture involuntarily contradict themselves, and 
show that the new force they have devised does not account for what 
happens in history, and that history can only be explained by introdu- 
cing the power which they apparently do not recognize. 


3 


A Locomotive is moving. Someone asks: What moves it? A peasant 
says the devil moves it. Another man says the locomotive moves because 
its wheels go round. A third asserts that the cause of its movement lies 
in the smoke which the wind carries away. 

The peasant is irrefutable. He has devised a complete explanation. To 
refute him someone would have to prove to him that there is no devil, 
or another peasant would have to explain to him that it is not the devil, 
but a German, who moves the locomotive. Only then, as a result of the 
contradiction, will they see that they are both wrong. But the man who 
says that the movement of the wheels is the cause, refutes himself, for 
having once started on analysis he ought to go on and explain further 
why the wheels go round; and till he has reached the ultimate cause 
of the movement of the locomotive in the pressure of steam in the 
boiler, he has no right to stop in his search for the cause. The man who 
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explains the movement of the locomotive by the smoke that is carried 
back, has noticed that the wheels do not supply an explanation, and has 
taken the first sign that occurs to him and in his turn has offered that 
as an explanation. 

The only conception that can explain the movement of the locomo- 
tive is that of a force commensurate with the movement observed. 

The only conception that can explain the movement of the peoples 
is that of some force commensurate with the whole movement of the 
peoples. 

Yet to supply this conception various historians take forces of different 
kinds, all of which are incommensurate with the movement observed. 
Some see it as a force directly inherent in heroes, as the peasant sees the 
devil in the locomotive; others as a force resulting from several other 
forces, like the movement of the wheels; others again as an intellectual 
influence, like the smoke that is blown away. 

So long as histories are written of separate individuals, whether 
Caesars, Alexanders, Luthers, or Voltaires, and not the histories of all, 
absolutely all, those who take part in an event, it is quite impossible to 
describe the movement of humanity without the conception of a force 
compelling men to direct their activity towards a certain end. And the 
only such conception known to historians is that of power. 

This conception is the one handle by means of which the material 
of history, as at present expounded, can be dealt with, and anyone 
who breaks that handle off, as Buckle did, without finding some other 
method of treating historical material, merely deprives himself of the 
one possible way of dealing with it. The necessity for the conception 
of power as an explanation of historical events is best demonstrated by 
the universal historians and historians of culture themselves, for they 
professedly reject that conception but inevitably have recourse to it at 
every step. 

In dealing with humanity’s inquiry the science of history up to now 
is like money in circulation—paper money and coin. The biographies 
and special national histories are like paper money. They can be used 
and can circulate and fulfil their purpose without harm to anyone, and 
even advantageously, as long as no one asks what is the security behind 
them. You need only forget to ask how the will of heroes produces 
events, and such histories as Thiers’s will be interesting and instructive, 
and may perhaps even possess a tinge of poetry. But just as doubts of 
the real value of paper money arise either because, being easy to make, 
too much of it gets made, or because people try to exchange it for gold, 
so also doubts concerning the real value of such histories arise either 
because too many of them are written, or because in his simplicity of 
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heart someone inquires: By what force did Napoleon do this?—that is, 
wants to exchange the current paper money for the real gold of actual 
comprehension. 

The writers of universal histories and of the history of culture are 
like people who, recognizing the defects of paper money, decide to 
substitute for it money made of metal that has not the specific gravity 
of gold. It may indeed make jingling coin, but will do no more than 
that. Paper money may deceive the ignorant, but nobody is deceived 
by tokens of base metal that have no value but merely jingle. As gold 
is gold only if it is serviceable not merely for exchange but also for use, 
so universal historians will only be valuable when they can reply to 
history’s essential question: What is power? The universal historians 
give contradictory replies to that question, while the historians of cul- 
ture evade it and answer something quite different. And as counters of 
imitation gold can only be used among a group of people who agree 
to accept them as gold or among those who do not know the nature of 
gold, so universal historians and historians of culture, not answering 
humanity’s essential question, only serve as currency for some purposes 
of their own in universities and among the mass of readers who have 
a taste for what they call ‘serious reading’. 


4 


Having abandoned the conception of the ancients as to the divine sub- 
jection of the will of a nation to some chosen man and the subjection of 
that man’s will to the Deity, history cannot without contradictions take 
a single step till it has chosen one of two things: either a return to the 
former belief in the direct intervention of the Deity in human affairs, or 
a definite explanation of the meaning of the force producing historical 
events and termed ‘power’. 

A return to the first is impossible, the belief has been destroyed; and 
so it is essential to explain what is meant by power. 

Napoleon ordered an army to be raised and go to war. We are so 
accustomed to that idea and have become so used to it, that the question 
why six hundred thousand men went to fight, when Napoleon uttered 
certain words seems to us senseless. He had the power and so what he 
ordered was done. 

This reply is quite satisfactory if we believe that the power was given 
him by God. But as soon as we do not admit that, it becomes essential 
to determine what is this power one man had over others. 

It cannot be the direct physical power of a strong man over a weak 
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one—a domination based on the application or threat of physical force, 
like the power of Hercules; nor can it be based on the effect of moral 
force as in their simplicity some historians think, who say that the 
leading figures in history are heroes, that is, men gifted with a special 
strength of soul and mind called genius. This power cannot be based 
on the predominance of moral strength for, not to mention heroes 
such as Napoleon about whose moral qualities opinions differ widely, 
history shows us that neither a Louis XI nor a Metternich, who ruled 
over millions of people, had any particular moral qualities, but on the 
contrary were generally morally weaker than any of the millions they 
ruled over. 

If the source of power lies neither in the physical nor the moral 
qualities of him who possesses it, it must evidently be looked for 
elsewhere—in the relations of the man who wields the power to the 
people. 

And that is how power is understood by the science of jurisprudence, 
that exchange-bank of history, which offers to exchange history’s under- 
standing of power for true gold. 

Power is the collective will of the people transferred, by expressed or 
tacit consent, to their chosen rulers. 

In the domain of jurisprudence, which consists of discussions of how 
a State and power might be arranged were it possible for all that to be 
arranged, it is all very clear; but when applied to history that definition 
of power needs explanation. 

The science of jurisprudence regards the State and power as the 
ancients regarded fire—namely, as something existing absolutely. But 
for history the State and power are merely phenomena, just as for mod- 
ern physics fire is not an element but a phenomenon. 

From this fundamental difference between the view held by history 
and that held by jurisprudence it follows that jurisprudence can tell 
minutely how, in its opinion, power should be constituted and what 
power—existing immutably, outside time—is, but to history’s questions 
about the meaning of the mutations of power in time it can answer 
nothing. 

If power be the collective will of the people transferred to their ruler, 
was Pugachov a representative of the will of the people? If not, then why 
was Napoleon I? Why was Napoleon III a criminal when he was taken 
prisoner at Boulogne,* and why, later on, were those criminals whom 
he arrested? 

Do palace revolutions—in which sometimes only two or three 
people take part—transfer the will of the people to a new ruler? In 
international relations, is the will of the people also transferred to their 
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conqueror? Was the will of the Confederation of the Rhine transferred 
to Napoleon in 1808? Was the will of the Russian people transferred to 
Napoleon in 1809, when our army in alliance with the French went to 
fight the Austrians? 

To these questions three answers are possible: 

Either to assume (1) that the will of the people is always uncondition- 
ally transferred to the ruler or rulers they have chosen and that there- 
fore every emergence of a new power, every struggle against the power 
once appointed, should be absolutely regarded as an infringement of 
the real power; or (2) that the will of the people is transferred to the 
rulers conditionally, under definite and known conditions, and to show 
that all limitations, conflicts, and even destructions of power, result 
from a non-observance by the rulers of the conditions under which 
their power was entrusted to them; or (3) that the will of the people 
is delegated to the rulers conditionally, but that the conditions are 
unknown and indefinite, and that the appearance of several authorities, 
their struggles, and their falls, result solely from the greater or lesser 
fulfilment by the rulers of these unknown conditions on which the will 
of the people is transferred from some people to others. 

And these are the three ways in which the historians do explain the 
relation of the people to their rulers. 

Some historians, failing in their simplicity to understand the question 
of the meaning of power—those biographical and special historians 
already referred to—seem to consider that the collective will of the 
people is unconditionally transferred to historical persons, and there- 
fore when describing some single State they assume that particular 
power to be the one absolute and real power, and that any other force 
opposing this is not a power but a violation of power—mere violence. 

Their theory, suitable for primitive and peaceful periods of history, 
has the inconvenience—in application to complex and stormy periods 
in the life of nations, during which various powers arise simultaneously 
and struggle with one another—that a Legitimist historian will prove 
that the National Convention, the Directory, and Bonaparte, were mere 
infringers of the true power, while a Republican and a Bonapartist 
will prove, the one that the Convention and the other that the Empire 
was the real power, and that all the others were violations of power. 
Evidently the explanations furnished by these historians, being mutu- 
ally contradictory, can only satisfy young children. 

Recognizing the falsity of this view of history, another set of his- 
torians say that power rests on a conditional delegation of the will of 
the people to their rulers, and that historical leaders have power only 
conditionally on carrying out the programme the will of the people 
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has by tacit agreement prescribed to them. But what this programme 
consists in, these historians do not say, or if they do they continually 
contradict one another. 

Each historian, according to his view of what constitutes a nation’s 
progress, looks for these conditions in the greatness, wealth, freedom, 
or enlightenment, of the citizens of France or some other country. But 
not to mention the historians’ contradictions as to the nature of this 
programme—or even admitting that some one general programme of 
these conditions exists—the facts of history almost always contradict 
that theory. If the conditions under which power is entrusted consist 
in the wealth, freedom, and enlightenment of the people, how is it that 
Louis XIV and Ivan the Terrible end their reigns tranquilly, while Louis 
XVI and Charles I are executed by their people? To this question the 
historians reply that Louis XIV’s activity, contrary to the programme, 
reacted on Louis XVI. But why did it not react on Louis XIV or on 
Louis XV—why should it react just on Louis XVI? And what is the term 
for such reactions? To these questions there are, and can be, no answers. 
Equally little does this view explain why for several centuries the collect- 
ive will is not withdrawn from certain rulers and their heirs, and then 
suddenly during a period of fifty years is transferred to the Convention, 
to the Directory, to Napoleon, to Alexander, to Louis XVIII, to Napoleon 
again, to Charles X, to Louis Philippe, to a Republican government, and 
to Napoleon III. When explaining these rapid transfers of the people’s 
will from one individual to another, especially in view of international 
relations, conquests, and alliances, the historians are obliged to admit 
that some of these transfers are not normal delegations of the people’s 
will but are accidents, dependent on cunning, on mistakes, on craft, 
or on the weakness of a diplomatist, a ruler, or a party leader. So that 
the greater part of the events of history—civil wars, revolutions, and 
conquests—are presented by these historians not as the results of free 
transferences of the people’s will, but as results of the ill-directed will 
of one or more individuals, that is, once again, as usurpations of power. 
And so these historians also see and admit historical events which are 
exceptions to the theory. 

The historian resembles a botanist who, having noticed that some 
plants grow from seeds with two cotyledons, insists that all that grows 
does so by sprouting into two leaves, and that the palm, the mushroom, 
and even the oak, which blossom in full growth and no longer resemble 
two leaves, are deviations from the theory. 

Historians of the third class assume that the will of the people is 
transferred to historical personages conditionally, but that the condi- 
tions are unknown to us. They say that historical personages have 
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power only because they fulfil the will of the people which has been 
delegated to them. 

But in that case, if the force that moves nations lies not in the histor- 
ical leaders but in the nations themselves, what significance have those 
leaders? 

The leaders, these historians tell us, express the will of the people: the 
activity of the leaders represents the activity of the people. 

But in that case the question arises whether all the activity of the 
leaders serves as an expression of the people’s will or only some part 
of it? If the whole activity of the leaders serves as the expression of the 
people’s will, as some historians suppose, then all the details of the court 
scandals contained in the biographies of a Napoleon or a Catherine 
serve to express the life of the nation, which is evident nonsense; but 
if it is only some particular side of the activity of a historical leader 
which serves to express the people’s life, as other so-called ‘philosoph- 
ical’ historians believe, then to determine which side of the activity of 
a leader expresses the nation’s life we have first of all to know in what 
the nation’s life consists. 

Met by this difficulty historians of that class devise some most obscure, 
impalpable, and general abstraction which can cover all conceivable 
occurrences, and declare this abstraction to be the aim of humanity’s 
movement. The most usual generalizations, adopted by almost all the 
historians, are: freedom, equality, enlightenment, progress, civilization, 
and culture. Postulating some generalization as the goal of the move- 
ment of humanity, the historians study the men of whom the great- 
est number of monuments have remained: kings, ministers, generals, 
authors, reformers, popes, and journalists, to the extent to which in 
their opinion these persons have promoted or hindered that abstrac- 
tion. But as it is in no way proven that the aim of humanity does consist 
in freedom, equality, enlightenment, or civilization, and as the connec- 
tion of the people with the rulers and enlighteners of humanity is only 
based on the arbitrary assumption that the collective will of the people 
is always transferred to the men whom we have noticed, it happens 
that the activity of the millions who migrate, burn houses, abandon 
agriculture, and destroy one another, never is expressed in the account 
of the activity of some dozen people who did not burn houses, practise 
agriculture, or slay their fellow-creatures. 

History proves this at every turn. Is the ferment of the peoples of 
the west at the end of the eighteenth century and their drive eastwards 
explained by the activity of Louis XIV, XV, and XVI, their mistresses 
and ministers, and by the lives of Napoleon, Rousseau, Diderot, 
Beaumarchais and others? 
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Is the movement of the Russian people eastwards to Kazan and 
Siberia expressed by details of the morbid character of Ivan the Terrible 
and by his correspondence with Kurbsky?* 

Is the movement of the peoples at the time of the Crusades explained 
by the life and activity of the Godfreys* and the Louises and their 
ladies? For us that movement of the peoples from west to east, without 
leaders, with a crowd of vagrants, and with Peter the Hermit,* remains 
incomprehensible. And yet more incomprehensible is the cessation of 
that movement when a rational and sacred aim for the Crusade—the 
deliverance of Jerusalem—had been clearly defined by historical lead- 
ers. Popes, kings, and knights incited the peoples to free the Holy Land; 
but the people did not go, for the unknown cause which had previously 
impelled them to go no longer existed. The history of the Godfreys 
and the Minnesingers* can evidently not cover the life of the peoples. 
And the history of the Godfreys and the Minnesingers has remained 
the history of Godfreys and Minnesingers, but the history of the life of 
the peoples and their impulses has remained unknown. 

Still less does the history of authors and reformers explain to us the 
life of the peoples. 

The history of culture explains to us the impulses and conditions 
of life and thought of a writer or a reformer. We learn that Luther had 
a hot temper and said such and such things; we learn that Rousseau 
was suspicious and wrote such and such books; but we do not learn 
why after the Reformation the peoples massacred one another, nor why 
during the French Revolution they guillotined one another. 

If we unite both these kinds of history, as is done by the newest his- 
torians, we shall have the history of monarchs and writers, but not the 
history of the life of the peoples. 
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Tue life of the nations is not contained in the lives of a few men, for 
the connection between those men and the nations has not been found. 
The theory that this connection is based on the transference of the col- 
lective will of a people to certain historical personages is a hypothesis 
unconfirmed by the experience of history. 

The theory of the transference of the collective will of the people to 
historical persons may perhaps explain much in the domain of jurispru- 
dence and be essential for its purposes, but in its application to history, 
as soon as revolutions, conquests, or civil wars occur—that is, as soon 
as history begins—that theory explains nothing. 
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The theory seems irrefutable just because the act of transference of 
the people’s will cannot be verified, for it never occurred. 

Whatever happens and whoever may stand at the head of affairs, the 
theory can always say that such and such a person took the lead because 
the collective will was transferred to him. 

The replies this theory gives to historical questions are like the replies 
of a man who, watching the movements of a herd of cattle and paying 
no attention to the varying quality of the pasturage in different parts of 
the field or to the driving of the herdsman, should attribute the direc- 
tion the herd takes to what animal happens to be at its head. 

‘The herd goes in that direction because the animal in front leads it 
and the collective will of all the other animals is vested in that leader.’ 
That is what historians of the first class say—those who assume the 
unconditional transference of the people’s will. 

‘If the animals leading the herd change, this happens because the col- 
lective will of all the animals is transferred from one leader to another, 
according to whether the animal is or is not leading them in the direc- 
tion selected by the whole herd.’ Such is the reply of historians who 
assume that the collective will of the people is delegated to rulers under 
conditions which they regard as known. (With this method of obser- 
vation it often happens that the observer, influenced by the direction 
he himself prefers, regards those as leaders who, owing to the people’s 
change of direction, are no longer in front, but on one side, or even in 
the rear.) 

‘If the animals in front are continually changing and the direction of 
the whole herd is constantly altered, this is because, in order to follow 
a given direction, the animals transfer their will to the animals that 
have attracted our attention, and to study the movements of the herd 
we must watch the movements of all the prominent animals moving 
on all sides of the herd.’ So say the third class of historians who regard 
all historical persons, from monarchs to journalists, as the expression 
of their age. 

The theory of the transference of the will of the people to historical 
persons is merely a paraphrase—a restatement of the question in other 
words. 

What causes historical events? Power. What is power? Power is the 
collective will of the people transferred to one person. Under what con- 
dition is the will of the people delegated to one person? On condition 
that that person expresses the will of the whole people. That is, power 
is power: in other words, power is a word the meaning of which we do 
not understand. 
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If the realm of human knowledge were confined to abstract reasoning, 
then having subjected to criticism the explanation of ‘power’ that jurid- 
ical science gives us, humanity would conclude that power is merely 
a word and has no real existence. But for the knowledge of phenomena 
man has, besides abstract reasoning, experience by which he verifies his 
reflections. And experience tells us that power is not merely a word but 
an actually existing phenomenon. 

Not to speak of the fact that no description of the collective activity 
of men can do without the conception of power, the existence of power 
is proved both by history and by observing contemporary events. 

Whenever an event occurs a man appears, or men appear, by whose 
will the event seems to have taken place. Napoleon III issues a decree 
and the French go to Mexico.* The King of Prussia and Bismarck issue 
decrees and an army enters Bohemia.* Napoleon I issues a decree and 
an army enters Russia. Alexander I gives a command and the French 
submit to the Bourbons. Experience shows us that whatever event 
occurs it is always related to the will of one man or of several men who 
have decreed it. 

The historians, in accord with the old habit of acknowledging divine 
intervention in human affairs, want to see the cause of events in the 
expression of the will of someone endowed with power, but that sup- 
position is not confirmed either by reason or by experience. 

On the one side reflection shows that the expression of a man’s will— 
his words—are only part of the general activity expressed in an event, 
as for instance in a war or a revolution, and so without assuming an 
incomprehensible, supernatural force—a miracle—one cannot admit 
that words can be the immediate cause of the movements of millions of 
men. On the other hand, even if we admitted that words could be the 
cause of events, history shows that the expression of the will of historical 
personages does not in most cases produce any effect; that is to say, their 
commands are often not executed, and sometimes the very opposite of 
what they order occurs. 

Without admitting divine intervention in the affairs of humanity we 
cannot regard ‘power’ as the cause of events. 

Power, from the standpoint of experience, is merely the relation that 
exists between the expression of someone’s will and the execution of 
that will by others. 

To explain the conditions of that relationship we must first establish 
a conception of the expression of will, referring it to man and not to 
the Deity. 

If the Deity issues a command, expresses His will as ancient history 
tells us, the expression of that will is independent of time and is not 
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caused by anything, for the Divinity is not controlled by an event. But 
speaking of commands that are the expression of the will of men, acting 
in time and related to one another—to explain the connection of com- 
mands with events we must restore: (1) the condition of all that takes 
place: the continuity of movement in time both of the events and of the 
person who commands, and (2) the inevitability of the connection of 
the person commanding to those who execute his command. 
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On y the expression of the will of the Deity, not dependent on time, 
can relate to a whole series of events occurring over a period of years 
or centuries, and only the Deity, independent of everything, can by His 
sole will determine the direction of humanity’s movement; but man 
acts in time and himself takes part in what occurs. 

Reinstating the first condition omitted, that of time, we see that no 
command can be executed without some preceding command having 
been given, rendering the execution of the last command possible. 

No command ever appears spontaneously, or itself covers a whole 
series of occurrences; but each command follows from another, and 
never refers to a whole series of events but always to one moment only 
of an event. 

When, for instance, we say that Napoleon ordered armies to go to 
war, we combine in one simultaneous expression a whole series of 
consecutive commands dependent one on another. Napoleon could 
not have commanded an invasion of Russia and never did so. Today 
he ordered such and such papers to be written to Vienna, to Berlin, 
and to Petersburg; tomorrow such and such decrees and orders to the 
army, the fleet, the commissariat, and so on and so on—millions of 
commands, which formed a whole series, corresponding to a series of 
events which brought the French armies into Russia. 

If throughout his reign Napoleon gave commands concerning an 
invasion of England and expended on no other undertaking so much 
time and effort, and yet during his whole reign never once attempted 
to execute that design, but undertook an expedition into Russia, with 
which country he considered it desirable to be in alliance (a conviction 
he repeatedly expressed)—this came about because his commands did 
not correspond to the course of events in the first case, but did so in 
the latter. 

For a command to be certainly executed it is necessary that a man 
should command what can be executed. But to know what can and what 
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cannot be executed is impossible, not only in the case of Napoleon’s 
invasion of Russia, in which millions participated, but even in the sim- 
plest event, for in either case millions of obstacles may arise to prevent 
its execution. Every command executed is always one of an immense 
number unexecuted. All the impossible commands inconsistent with 
the course of events remain unexecuted. Only the possible ones get 
linked up with a consecutive series of commands corresponding to 
a series of events, and are executed. 

Our false conception that an event is caused by a command which 
precedes it is due to the fact that when the event has taken place, and 
out of thousands of others those few commands which were consistent 
with that event have been executed, we forget about the others that 
were not executed because they could not be. Apart from that, the chief 
source of our error in this matter is due to the fact that in the historical 
accounts a whole series of innumerable, diverse, and petty events, such 
as all those which led the French armies to Russia, for instance, is gen- 
eralized into one event in accord with the result produced by that series 
of events, and corresponding with this generalization the whole series 
of commands is also generalized into a single expression of will. 

We say that Napoleon wished to invade Russia and invaded it. In 
reality in all Napoleon’s activity we never find anything resembling an 
expression of that wish, but find a series of commands, or expressions 
of his will, very variously and indefinitely directed. Of an innumerable 
series of unexecuted commands of Napoleon’s, one series, for the cam- 
paign of 1812, was carried out—not because those orders differed in 
any way from the other unexecuted orders, but because they coincided 
with the course of events that led the French army into Russia; just as 
in stencil work this or that figure comes out, not because the colour was 
laid on from this side or in that way, but because it was laid on from all 
sides over the figure cut in the stencil. 

So that examining the relation in time of the commands to the 
events, we find that acommand can never be the cause of the event, but 
that a certain definite dependence exists between the two. 

To understand in what this dependence consists it is necessary to 
reinstate another omitted condition of every command proceeding not 
from the Deity but from a man, which is, that the man who gives the 
command himself takes part in the event. 

This relation of the commander to those he commands is just what is 
called power. This relation consists in the following: 

For common action people always unite in certain combinations, 
in which, regardless of the difference of the aims set for the common 
action, the relation between those taking part in it is always the same. 
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Men uniting in these combinations always assume such relations 
towards one another that the larger number take a more direct share, 
and the smaller number a less direct share, in the collective action for 
which they have combined. 

Of all the combinations in which men unite for collective action one 
of the most striking and definite examples is an army. 

Every army is composed of lower ranks of the service—the rank and 
file—of whom there are always the greatest number; of the next higher 
military rank—corporals and non-commissioned officers—of whom 
there are fewer than of the former; and of still higher officers, of whom 
there are still fewer, and so on to the highest military command, which 
is concentrated in one person. 

A military organization may be quite correctly compared to a cone, 
of which the base with the largest diameter consists of the rank and 
file; the next higher and smaller section of the cone consists of the next 
higher grades of the army, and so on to the apex, the point of which will 
represent the commander-in-chief. 

The soldiers, of whom there are the most, form the lower section 
of the cone and its base. The soldier himself does the stabbing, hack- 
ing, burning, and pillaging, and always receives orders for these actions 
from men above him; he himself never gives an order. The non-com- 
missioned officers (of whom there are fewer) perform the action itself 
less frequently than the soldiers, but they already give commands. An 
officer still less often acts directly himself, but commands still more 
frequently. A general does nothing but command the troops, indicates 
the objective, and hardly ever uses a weapon himself. The commander- 
in-chief never takes direct part in the action itself, but only gives general 
orders concerning the movement of the mass of the troops. A similar 
relation of people to one another is seen in every combination of men 
for common activity—in agriculture, trade, and every administration. 

And so, without particularly analysing all the contiguous sections 
of a cone and of the ranks of an army, or the ranks and positions in 
any administrative or public business whatever, from the lowest to the 
highest, we see a law by which men, to take associated action, combine 
in such relations that the more directly they participate in performing 
the action the less they can command and the more numerous they are, 
while the less their direct participation in the action itself, the more 
they command and the fewer of them there are; rising in this way from 
the lowest ranks to the man at the top, who takes the least direct share 
in the action and directs his activity most of all to commanding. 

This relation of the men who command to those they command is 
what constitutes the essence of the conception called power. 
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Having restored the condition of time, under which all events occur, 
we find that a command is executed only when it is related to a cor- 
responding series of events. Restoring the essential condition of connec- 
tion between those who command and those who execute, we find that 
by the very nature of the case, those who command take the smallest 
part in the action itself, and that their activity is exclusively directed to 
commanding. 
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WHEN an event is taking place people express their opinions and 
wishes about it, and as the event results from the collective activity of 
many people, some one of the opinions or wishes expressed is sure to 
be fulfilled if but approximately. When one of the opinions expressed 
is fulfilled, that opinion gets connected with the event as a command 
preceding it. 

Men are hauling a log. Each of them expresses his opinion as to how 
and where to haul it. They haul the log away, and it happens that this 
is done as one of them said. He ordered it. There we have command 
and power in their primary form. The man who worked most with his 
hands could not think so much about what he was doing, or reflect on 
or command what would result from the common activity; while the 
man who commanded more would evidently work less with his hands 
on account of his greater verbal activity. 

When some larger concourse of men direct their activity to a com- 
mon aim there is a yet sharper division of those who, because their 
activity is given to directing and commanding, take less part in the 
direct work. 

When a man works alone he always has a certain set of reflections 
which, as it seems to him, directed his past activity, justify his present 
activity, and guide him in planning his future actions. Just the same is 
done by a concourse of people, allowing those who do not take a direct 
part in the activity to devise considerations, justifications, and surmises 
concerning their collective activity. 

For reasons known or unknown to us the French began to drown 
and to kill one another. And corresponding to the event its justifica- 
tion appears in people’s belief that this was necessary for the welfare of 
France, for liberty, and for equality. People ceased to kill one another, 
and this event was accompanied by its justification in the necessity 
for a centralization of power, resistance to Europe, and so on. Men 
went from the west to the east killing their fellow-men, and the event 
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was accompanied by phrases about the glory of France, the baseness 
of England, and so on. History shows us that these justifications 
of the events have no common sense and are all contradictory, as in 
the instance of killing a man as the result of recognizing his rights, 
and the killing of millions in Russia for the humiliation of England. 
But these justifications have a very necessary significance in their 
own day. 

These justifications release those who produce the events from moral 
responsibility. These temporary aims are like the broom fixed in front 
of a locomotive to clear the snow from the rails in front: they clear 
men’s moral responsibilities from their path. 

Without such justifications there would be no reply to the simplest 
question that presents itself when examining each historical event. How 
is it that millions of men commit collective crimes—make war, commit 
murder, and so on? 

With the present complex forms of political and social life in Europe, 
can any event that is not prescribed, decreed, or ordered by monarchs, 
ministers, parliaments, or newspapers, be imagined? Is there any col- 
lective action which cannot find its justification in political unity, in 
patriotism, in the balance-of power, or in civilization? So that every 
event that occurs inevitably coincides with some expressed wish, and 
receiving a justification, presents itself as the result of the will of one 
man or of several men. 

In whatever direction a ship moves the flow of the waves it cuts will 
always be noticeable ahead of it. To those on board the ship the move- 
ment of those waves will be the only perceptible motion. 

Only by watching closely, moment by moment, the movement of that 
flow and comparing it with the movement of the ship, do we convince 
ourselves that every bit of it is occasioned by the forward movement of 
the ship and that we were led into error by the fact that we ourselves 
were imperceptibly moving. 

We see the same if we watch, moment by moment, the movement of 
historical characters (that is, re-establish the inevitable condition of all 
that occurs—the continuity of movement in time) and do not lose sight 
of the essential connection of historical persons with the masses. 

When the ship moves in one direction there is one and the same 
wave ahead of it, when it turns frequently the wave ahead of it also 
turns frequently. But wherever it may turn there always will be the wave 
anticipating its movement. 

Whatever happens it always appears that just that event was foreseen 
and decreed. Wherever the ship may go, the rush of water which neither 
directs nor increases its movement foams ahead of it, and at a distance 
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seems to us not merely to move of itself but to govern the ship’s move- 
ment also. 


Examining only those expressions of the will of historical persons 
which were related to events as commands, historians have assumed 
that the events depended on those commands. But examining the 
events themselves and the connection in which the historical persons 
stood to the people, we have found that they and their commands were 
dependent on events. The incontestable proof of this deduction is that 
however many commands were issued the event does not take place 
unless there are other causes for it, but as soon as an event occurs—be it 
what it may—then out of all the continually expressed wishes of differ- 
ent people some will always be found which by their meaning and their 
time of utterance are related to the events as commands. 

Arriving at this conclusion we can reply directly and positively to 
those two essential questions of history: 

(1) What is power? 

(2) What force produces the movement of the nations? 

(1) Power is the relation of a given person to other individuals, 
in which the more this person expresses opinions, predictions, and 
justifications of the collective action that is performed, the less is his 
participation in that action. 

(2) The movement of nations is caused not by power, nor by intel- 
lectual activity, nor even by a combination of the two as historians have 
supposed, but by the activity of all the people who participate in the 
events, and who always combine in such a way that those taking the 
largest direct share in the event take on themselves the least responsibil- 
ity and vice versa. 

Morally the wielder of power appears to cause the event; physically it 
is those who submit to the power. But as the moral activity is inconceiv- 
able without the physical, the cause of the event is neither in the one 
nor in the other, but in the union of the two. 

Or in other words, the conception of a cause is inapplicable to the 
phenomena we are examining. 

In the last analysis we reach the circle of infinity—that final limit to 
which in every domain of thought man’s reason arrives if it is not play- 
ing with its subject. Electricity produces heat, heat produces electricity. 
Atoms attract each other and atoms repel one another. 

Speaking of the interaction of heat and electricity and of atoms we 
cannot say why this occurs, and we say that it is so because it is incon- 
ceivable otherwise, because it must be so, and that it is a law. The same 
applies to historical events. Why war and revolution occur we do not 
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know. We only know that to produce the one or the other action people 
combine in a certain formation in which they all take part, and we say 
that this is so because it is unthinkable otherwise, or in other words 
that it is a law. 
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Ir history dealt with external phenomena, the establishment of this 
simple and obvious law would suffice and we should have finished our 
argument. But the law of history relates to man. A particle of matter 
cannot tell us that it does not feel the law of attraction or repulsion 
and that that law is untrue, but man, who is the subject of history, says 
plainly: I am free, and am therefore not subject to the law. 

The presence of the problem of man’s freewill, though unexpressed, 
is felt at every step of history. 

All seriously thinking historians have involuntarily encountered this 
question. All the contradictions and obscurities of history, and the false 
path historical science has followed, are due solely to the lack of a solu- 
tion of that question. 

If the will of every man were free, that is, if each man could act as he 
pleased, all history would be a series of disconnected accidents. 

If in a thousand years even one man in a million could act freely, that 
is, as he chose, it is evident that one single free act of that man’s in viola- 
tion of the laws governing human action, would destroy the possibility 
of the existence of any laws for the whole of humanity. 

If there be a single law governing the actions of men, freewill cannot 
exist, for man’s will would be subject to that law. 

In this contradiction lies the problem of freewill, which from most 
ancient times has occupied the best human minds and from most 
ancient times has been presented in its whole tremendous significance. 

The problem is, that regarding man as a subject of observation from 
whatever point of view—theological, historical, ethical, or philosoph- 
ic—we find a general law of necessity to which he (like all that exists) 
is subject. But regarding him from within ourselves, as what we are 
conscious of, we feel ourselves to be free. 

This consciousness is a source of self-cognition quite apart from and 
independent of reason. Through his reason man observes himself, but 
only through consciousness does he know himself. 

Apart from consciousness of self, no observation or application of 
reason is conceivable. 

To understand, observe, and draw conclusions, man must first of all 
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be conscious of himself as living. A man is only conscious of himself 
as a living being by the fact that he wills, that is, is conscious of his 
volition. But his will—which forms the essence of his life—man recog- 
nizes (and can only recognize) as being free. 

If, observing himself, man sees that his will is always directed by 
one and the same law (whether he observes the necessity of taking 
food, using his brain, or anything else), he cannot recognize this never- 
varying direction of his will otherwise than as a limitation of it. Were it 
not free it could not be limited. A man’s will seems to him to be limited 
just because he is not conscious of it except as free. 

You say: I am not free. But I have lifted my hand and let it fall. 
Everyone understands that this illogical reply is an irrefutable demon- 
stration of freedom. 

That reply is the expression of a consciousness that is not subject to 
reason. 

If the consciousness of freedom were not a separate and independ- 
ent source of self-consciousness it would be subject to reasoning and 
to experience, but in fact such subjection does not exist and is incon- 
ceivable. 

A series of experiments and arguments proves to every man that he, 
as an object of observation, is subject to certain laws, and man submits 
to them and never resists the laws of gravity or impermeability once he 
has become acquainted with them. But the same series of experiments 
and arguments proves to him that the complete freedom of which he 
is conscious in himself is impossible, and that his every action depends 
on his organization, his character, and the motives acting upon him; 
yet man never submits to the deductions of these experiments and argu- 
ments. Having learnt from experiment and argument that a stone falls 
downwards, a man indubitably believes this, and always expects the law 
he has learnt to be fulfilled. 

But learning just as certainly that his will is subject to laws, he does 
not and cannot believe it. 

However often experiment and reasoning may show a man that 
under the same conditions and with the same character he will do the 
same thing as before, yet when, under the same conditions and with the 
same character, he approaches for the thousandth time the action that 
always ends in the same way, he feels as certainly convinced as before 
the experiment that he can act as he pleases. Every man, savage or sage, 
however incontestably reason and experiment may prove to him that it 
is impossible to imagine two different courses of action in precisely the 
same conditions, feels that without this irrational conception (which 
constitutes the essence of freedom) he cannot imagine life. He feels 
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that, however impossible it may be, it is so, for without this concep- 
tion of freedom not only would he be unable to understand life, but he 
would be unable to live for a single moment. 

He could not live, because all man’s efforts, all his impulses to life, 
are only efforts to increase freedom. Wealth and poverty, fame and 
obscurity, power and subordination, strength and weakness, health and 
disease, culture and ignorance, work and leisure, repletion and hunger, 
virtue and vice, are only greater or lesser degrees of freedom. 

A man having no freedom cannot be conceived of except as deprived 
of life. 

If the conception of freedom appears to reason a senseless contradic- 
tion, like the possibility of performing two actions at one and the same 
instant of time, or of an effect without a cause, that only proves that 
consciousness is not subject to reason. 

This unshakable, irrefutable, consciousness of freedom, uncontrolled 
by experiment or argument, recognized by all thinkers and felt by every- 
one without exception, this consciousness without which no conception 
of man is possible, constitutes the other side of the question. 

Man is the creation of an all-powerful, all-good, and all-seeing God. 
What is sin, the conception of which arises from the consciousness of 
man’s freedom? That is the question for theology. 

The actions of men are subject to general immutable laws expressed 
in statistics. What is man’s responsibility to society, the conception of 
which results from the conception of freedom? That is the question for 
jurisprudence. 

Man’s actions proceed from his innate character and the motives 
acting upon him. What is conscience, and the perception of right and 
wrong in actions, that follows from the consciousness of freedom? That 
is the question for ethics. 

Man in connection with the general life of humanity appears subject 
to laws which determine that life. But the same man apart from that 
connection appears to be free. How should the past life of nations and 
of humanity be regarded—as the result of the free, or as the result of the 
constrained, activity of man? That is the question for history. 

Only in our self-confident day of the popularization of knowledge— 
thanks to that most powerful engine of ignorance, the diffusion of 
printed matter—has the question of the freedom of will been put on 
a level on which the question itself cannot exist. In our time the major- 
ity of so-called advanced people—that is, the crowd of ignoramuses— 
has taken the work of the naturalists who deal with one side of the 
question for a solution of the whole problem. 

They say and write and print that the soul and freedom do not exist, 
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for the life of man is expressed by muscular movements and muscular 
movements are conditioned by the activity of the nerves: the soul and 
freewill do not exist because at an unknown period of time we sprang 
from the apes. They say this not at all suspecting that thousands of years 
ago that same law of necessity which with such ardour they are now 
trying to prove by physiology and comparative zoology, was not merely 
acknowledged by all the religions and all the thinkers, but has never 
been denied. They do not see that the role of the natural sciences in 
this matter is merely to serve as an instrument for the illumination of 
one side of it. For the fact that, from the point of view of observation, 
reason and the will are merely secretions of the brain and that man, 
following the general law, may have developed from lower animals at 
some unknown period of time, only explains from a fresh side the truth 
admitted thousands of years ago by all the religious and philosophic 
theories—that from the point of view of reason man is subject to the 
law of necessity; but it does not advance by a hair’s breadth the solu- 
tion of the question, which has another, opposite, side based on the 
consciousness of freedom. 

If men descended from the apes at an unknown period of time, that 
is as comprehensible as that they were made from a handful of earth at 
a certain period of time (in the first case the unknown quantity is the 
time, in the second case it is the origin); and the question of how man’s 
consciousness of freedom is to be reconciled with the law of necessity 
to which he is subject, cannot be solved by comparative physiology and 
zoology, for in a frog, a rabbit, and an ape we can observe only the 
muscular nervous activity, but in man we observe consciousness as well 
as the muscular and nervous activity. 

The naturalists and their followers, thinking they can solve the ques- 
tion, are like plasterers set to plaster one side of the walls of a church, 
who availing themselves of the absence of the chief superintendent of 
the work, should in an access of zeal plaster over the windows, icons, 
woodwork, and still unbuttressed walls, and should be delighted that, 
from their point of view as plasterers, everything is now so smooth and 
regular. 


9 


For the solution of the question of freewill or inevitability, history has 
this advantage over other branches of knowledge in which the question 
is dealt with, that for history this question does not refer to the essence 
of man’s freewill, but to its manifestation in the past and under certain 
conditions. 
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In regard to this question history stands to the other sciences as 
experimental science stands to abstract science. 

The subject for history is not man’s will itself, but our presentation 
of it. 

And so for history the insoluble mystery presented by the incompat- 
ibility of freewill and inevitability does not exist as it does for theology, 
ethics, and philosophy. History surveys a presentation of man’s life in 
which the union of those two contradictions has already taken place. 

In actual life each historical event, each human action, is very clearly 
and definitely understood without any sense of contradiction, although 
each event presents itself as partly free and partly compulsory. 

To solve the question of how freedom and necessity are combined 
and what constitutes the essence of these two conceptions, the phil- 
osophy of history can and should follow a path contrary to that taken 
by other sciences. Instead of first defining the conceptions of freedom 
and inevitability in themselves, and then ranging the phenomena of 
life under those definitions, history should deduce a definition of the 
conception of freedom and inevitability themselves from the immense 
quantity of phenomena of which it is cognizant, and that always appear 
dependent on those two elements. 

Whatever presentation of the activity of many men or of an indi- 
vidual we may consider, we always regard it as the result partly of man’s 
freewill and partly of the law of inevitability. 

Whether we speak of the migration of the peoples and the incursions 
of the barbarians, or of the decrees of Napoleon III, or of someone’s 
action an hour ago in choosing one direction out of several for his walk, 
we are unconscious of any contradiction. The degree of freedom and 
inevitability governing the actions of these people is clearly defined 
for us. 

Our conception of the degree of freedom often varies according to 
differences in the point of view from which we regard the event, but 
every human action appears to us as a certain combination of freedom 
and inevitability. In every action we examine, we see a certain measure 
of freedom and a certain measure of inevitability. And always, the more 
freedom we see in any action the less inevitability do we perceive, and 
the more inevitability the less freedom. 

The proportion of freedom to inevitability decreases and increases 
according to the point of view from which the action is regarded, but 
their relation is always one of inverse proportion. 

A sinking man who clutches at another and drowns him; or a hun- 
gry mother exhausted by feeding her baby, who steals some food; or 
a man trained to discipline who on duty, at the word of command, kills 
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a defenceless man—seem less guilty, that is less free and more subject 
to the law of necessity, to one who knows the circumstances in which 
these people were placed, and more free to one who does not know that 
the man was himself drowning, that the mother was hungry, that the 
soldier was in the ranks, and so on. Similarly a man who committed 
a murder twenty years ago and has since lived peaceably and harmlessly 
in society, seems less guilty and his action more due to the law of inev- 
itability, to someone who considers his action after twenty years have 
elapsed, than to one who examined it the day after it was committed. 
And in the same way every action of an insane, intoxicated, or highly 
excited man, appears less free and more inevitable to one who knows 
the mental condition of him who committed the action, and seems 
more free and less inevitable to one who does not know it. In all these 
cases the conception of freedom is increased or diminished, and the 
conception of compulsion is correspondingly decreased or increased, 
according to the point of view from which the action is regarded. So 
that the greater the conception of necessity the smaller the conception 
of freedom and vice versa. 

Religion, the common sense of mankind, the science of jurispru- 
dence, and history itself, understand alike this relation between neces- 
sity and freedom. 

All cases without exception in which our conception of freedom and 
necessity is increased and diminished depend on three considerations: 

(1) The relation to the external world of the man who commits the 
deeds. 

(2) His relation to time. 

(3) His relation to the causes leading to the action. 

(1) The first consideration is the clearness of our perception of the 
man’s relation to the external world, and the greater or lesser clearness 
of our understanding of the definite position occupied by the man 
in relation to everything co-existing with him. This is what makes it 
evident that a drowning man is less free and more subject to necessity 
than one standing on dry ground, and that makes the actions of a man 
closely connected with others in a thickly populated district, or of one 
bound by family, official, or business duties, seem certainly less free and 
more subject to necessity than those of a man living in solitude and 
seclusion. 

If we consider a man alone, apart from his relation to everything 
around him, each action of his seems to us free. But if we see his rela- 
tion to anything around him, if we see his connection with anything 
whatever—with a man who speaks to him, a book he reads, the work 
on which he is engaged, even with the air he breathes or the light that 
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falls on the things about him—we see that each of these circumstances 
has an influence on him and controls at least some side of his activity. 
And the more we perceive of these influences the more our conception 
of his freedom diminishes and the more our conception of the necessity 
that weighs on him increases. 

(2) The second consideration is the more or less evident time relation 
of the man to the world and the clearness of our perception of the place 
the man’s action occupies in time. That is the ground which makes the 
fall of the first man, resulting in the production of the human race, 
appear evidently less free than a man’s entry into marriage today. It is 
the reason why the life and activity of people who lived centuries ago 
and are connected with me in time, cannot seem to me as free as the 
life of a contemporary, the consequences of which are still unknown 
to me. 

The degree of our conception of freedom or inevitability depends in 
this respect on the greater or lesser lapse of time between the perform- 
ance of the action and our judgement of it. 

If I examine an act I performed a moment ago in approximately the 
same circumstances as those I am in now, my action appears to me 
undoubtedly free. But if I examine an act performed a month ago, then, 
being in different circumstances, I cannot help recognizing that if that 
act had not been committed much that resulted from it—good, agree- 
able, and even essential—would not have taken place. If I reflect on an 
action still more remote, ten years ago or more, then the consequences 
of my action are still plainer to me, and I find it hard to imagine what 
would have happened had that action not been performed. The farther 
I go back in memory, or what is the same thing, the farther I go forward 
in my judgement, the more doubtful becomes my belief in the freedom 
of my action. 

In history we find a very similar progress of conviction concerning 
the part played by freewill in the general affairs of humanity. A con- 
temporary event seems to us to be indubitably the doing of all the 
known participants, but with a more remote event we already see its 
inevitable results which prevent our considering anything else possible. 
And the farther we go back in examining events the less arbitrary do 
they appear. 

The Austro-Prussian war appears to us undoubtedly the result of the 
crafty conduct of Bismarck, and so on. The Napoleonic wars still seem 
to us, though already questionably, to be the outcome of their heroes’ 
will. But in the Crusades we already see an event occupying its definite 
place in history, and without which we cannot imagine the modern 
history of Europe, though to the chroniclers of the Crusades that event 
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appeared as merely due to the will of certain people. In regard to the 
migration of the peoples it does not enter anyone’s head today to sup- 
pose that the renovation of the European world depended on Attila’s 
caprice. The farther back in history the object of our observation lies, 
the more doubtful does the freewill of those concerned in the event 
become, and the more manifest the laws of inevitability. 

(3) The third consideration is the degree to which we apprehend that 
endless chain of causation inevitably demanded by reason, in which 
each phenomenon comprehended, and therefore man’s every action, 
must have its definite place as a result of what has gone before and 
a cause of what will follow. 

The better we are acquainted with the physiological, psychological, 
and historical laws deduced by observation and by which man is con- 
trolled, and the more correctly we perceive the physiological, psycho- 
logical, and historical causes of the action, and the simpler the action 
we are observing and the less complex the character and mind of the 
man in question, the more subject to inevitability and the less free do 
our actions and those of others appear. 

When we do not at all understand the cause of an action, whether 
a crime, a good action, or even one that is simply non-moral, we ascribe 
a greater amount of freedom to it. In the case of a crime, we most 
urgently demand the punishment for such an act; in the case of a virtu- 
ous act we rate its merit most highly. In an indifferent case we recognize 
in it more individuality, originality, and independence. But if even one 
of the innumerable causes of the act is known to us we recognize a cer- 
tain element of necessity and are less insistent on punishment for the 
crime, or the acknowledgement of the merit of the virtuous act, or the 
freedom of the apparently original action. That a criminal was reared 
among malefactors mitigates his fault in our eyes. The self-sacrifice of 
a father or a mother, or self-sacrifice with the possibility of a reward, is 
more comprehensible than gratuitous self-sacrifice, and therefore seems 
less deserving of sympathy and less the result of freewill. The founder 
of a sect or a party, or an inventor, impresses us less when we know how 
or by what the way was prepared for his activity. If we have a large range 
of examples, if our observation is constantly directed to seeking the cor- 
relation of cause and effect in people’s actions, their actions appear to us 
more under compulsion and less free the more correctly we connect the 
effects with the causes. If we examined simple actions, and had a vast 
number of such actions under observation, our conception of their 
inevitability would be still greater. The dishonest conduct of the son of 
a dishonest father, the misconduct of a woman who had fallen into bad 
company, a drunkard’s relapse into drunkenness, and so on, are actions 
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that seem to us less free the better we understand their cause. If the 
man whose actions we are considering is on a very low stage of mental 
development, like a child, a madman, or a simpleton—then, knowing 
the causes of the act and the simplicity of the character and intelligence 
in question, we see so large an element of necessity and so little freewill 
that as soon as we know the cause prompting the action we can foretell 
the result. 

On these three considerations alone is based the conception of irre- 
sponsibility for crimes, and the extenuating circumstances admitted by 
all legislative codes. The responsibility appears greater or less according 
to our greater or lesser knowledge of the circumstances in which the 
man was placed whose action is being judged, and according to the 
greater or lesser interval of time between the commission of the action 
and its investigation, and according to the greater or lesser understand- 
ing of the causes that led to the action. 


IO 


Tuus our conception of freewill and inevitability gradually diminishes 
or increases according to the greater or lesser connection with the exter- 
nal world, the greater or lesser remoteness of time, and the greater or 
lesser dependence on the causes, under which we contemplate a man’s 
life. 

So that if we examine the case of a man whose connection with 
the external world is well known, where the time between the action 
and its examination is great, and where the causes of the action are 
most accessible, we get the conception of a maximum of inevitability 
and a minimum of freewill. If we examine a man little dependent on 
external conditions, whose action was performed very recently, and the 
causes of whose action are beyond our ken, we get the conception of 
a minimum of inevitability and a maximum of freedom. 

In neither case—however we may change our point of view, however 
plain we may make to ourselves the connection between the man and 
the external world, however inaccessible it may be to us, however long 
or short the period of time, however intelligible or incomprehensible 
the causes of the action may be—can we ever conceive either complete 
freedom or complete necessity. 

(1) To whatever degree we may imagine a man to be exempt from 
the influence of the external world, we never get a conception of free- 
dom in space. Every human action is inevitably conditioned by what 
surrounds him and his own body. I lift my arm and let it fall. My 
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action seems to me free; but asking myself whether I could raise my 
arm in every direction, I see that I raised it in the direction in which 
there was least obstruction to that action either from things around 
me or from the construction of my own body. I chose one out of all 
the possible directions because in it there were fewest obstacles. For my 
action to be free it was necessary that it should encounter no obstacles. 
To conceive of a man being free we must imagine him outside space, 
which is evidently impossible. 

(2) However much we approximate the time of judgement to the 
time of the deed, we never get a conception of freedom in time. For 
if I examine an action committed a second ago I must still recognize 
it as not being free, for it is irrevocably linked to the moment at which 
it was committed. Can I lift my arm? I lift it, but ask myself: Could 
I have abstained from lifting my arm at the moment that has already 
passed? To convince myself of this I do not lift it the next moment. 
But I am not now abstaining from doing so at the first moment when 
I asked the question. Time has gone by which I could not detain, the 
arm I then lifted is no longer the same as the arm I now refrain from 
lifting, nor is the air in which I lifted it the same that now surrounds 
me. The moment in which the first movement was made is irrevocable, 
and at that moment I could only make one movement, and whatever 
movement I made would be the only one. That I did not lift my arm 
a moment later does not prove that I could have abstained from lift- 
ing it then. And since I could only make one movement at that single 
moment of time, it could not have been any other. To imagine it as free, 
it is necessary to imagine it in the present, on the boundary between the 
past and the future—that is, outside time, which is impossible. 

(3) However much the difficulty of understanding the causes may 
be increased, we never reach a conception of complete freedom, that 
is, an absence of cause. However inaccessible to us may be the cause 
of the expression of will in any action, our own or another’s, the first 
demand of reason is the assumption of and search for a cause, for with- 
out a cause no phenomenon is conceivable. I raise my arm to perform 
an action independently of any cause, but my wish to perform an action 
without a cause is the cause of my action. 

But even if—imagining a man quite exempt from all influences, 
examining only his momentary action in the present un-evoked by any 
cause—we were to admit so infinitely small a remainder of inevitability 
as equalled zero, we should even then not have arrived at the conception 
of complete freedom in man, for a being uninfluenced by the external 
world, standing outside of time, and independent of cause, is no longer 
a man. 
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In the same way we can never imagine the action of a man quite 
devoid of freedom and entirely subject to the law of inevitability. 

(1) However we may increase our knowledge of the conditions of 
space in which man is situated, that knowledge can never be complete, 
for the number of those conditions is as infinite as the infinity of space. 
And therefore so long as not all the conditions influencing man are 
defined, there is no complete inevitability but a certain measure of 
freedom remains. 

(2) However we may prolong the period of time between the action 
we are examining and the judgement upon it, that period will be finite, 
while time is infinite, and so in this respect too there can never be abso- 
lute inevitability. 

(3) However accessible may be the chain of causation of any action, 
we shall never know the whole chain since it is endless, and so again we 
never reach absolute inevitability. 

But besides this, even if, admitting the remaining minimum of free- 
dom to equal zero, we assumed in some given case—as for instance in 
that of a dying man, an unborn babe, or an idiot—complete absence 
of freedom, by doing so we should destroy the very conception of man 
in the case we are examining, for as soon as there is no freedom there 
is also no man. And so the conception of the action of a man subject 
solely to the law of inevitability, without any element of freedom, is just 
as impossible as the conception of a man’s completely free action. 

And so to imagine the action of a man entirely subject to the law of 
inevitability, without any freedom, we must assume the knowledge of 
an infinite number of space relations, an infinitely long period of time, 
and an infinite series of causes. 

To imagine a man perfectly free and not subject to the law of inevit- 
ability, we must imagine him all alone, beyond space, beyond time, and 
free from dependence on cause. 

In the first case, if inevitability were possible without freedom, we 
should have reached a definition of inevitability by the laws of inevit- 
ability itself, that is, a mere form without content. 

In the second case, if freedom were possible without inevitability, 
we should have arrived at unconditioned freedom beyond space, time, 
and cause, which by the fact of its being unconditioned and unlimited 
would be nothing, or mere content without form. 

We should in fact have reached those two fundamentals of which 
man’s whole outlook on the universe is constructed—the incomprehen- 
sible essence of life, and the laws defining that essence. 

Reason says: (1) Space with all the forms of matter that give it visi- 
bility is infinite and cannot be imagined otherwise. (2) Time is infinite 
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motion without a moment of rest and is unthinkable otherwise. (3) The 
connection between cause and effect has no beginning and can have 
no end. 

Consciousness says: (1) I alone am, and all that exists is but me, 
consequently I include space. (2) I measure flowing time by the fixed 
moment of the present, in which alone I am conscious of myself as 
living, consequently I am outside time. (3) I am beyond cause, for I feel 
myself to be the cause of every manifestation of my life. 

Reason gives expression to the laws of inevitability. Consciousness 
gives expression to the essence of freedom. 

Freedom not limited by anything is the essence of life in man’s 
consciousness. Inevitability without content is man’s reason in its three 
forms. 

Freedom is the thing examined. Inevitability is what examines. 
Freedom is the content. Inevitability is the form. 

Only by separating the two sources of cognition, related to one 
another as form to content, do we get the mutually exclusive and sep- 
arately incomprehensible conceptions of freedom and inevitability. 

Only by uniting them do we get a clear conception of man’s life. 

Apart from these two concepts which in their union mutually define 
one another as form and content, no conception of life is possible. 

All that we know of the life of man is merely a certain relation of 
freewill to inevitability, that is, of consciousness to the laws of reason. 

All that we know of the external world of nature is only a certain 
relation of the forces of nature to inevitability, or of the essence of life 
to the laws of reason. 

The great natural forces lie outside us and we are not conscious of 
them: we call those forces gravitation, inertia, electricity, animal force, 
and so on, but we are conscious of the force of life in man and we call 
it freedom. 

But just as the force of gravitation, incomprehensible in itself but felt 
by every man, is only understood by us to the extent to which we know 
the laws of inevitability to which it is subject (from the first knowledge 
that all bodies have weight, up to Newton’s law), so too the force of 
freewill, incomprehensible in itself but of which everyone is conscious, 
is only intelligible to us in as far as we know the laws of inevitability to 
which it is subject (from the fact that every man dies, up to the knowl- 
edge of the most complex economic and historical laws). 

All knowledge is merely a bringing of this essence of life under the 
laws of reason. 

Man’s freewill differs from every other force in that man is directly 
conscious of it, but in the eyes of reason it in no way differs from any 
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other force. The forces of gravitation, electricity, or chemical affinity, 
are only distinguished from one another in that they are differently 
defined by reason. Just so the force of man’s freewill is distinguished 
by reason from the other forces of nature only by the definition reason 
gives it. Freedom apart from necessity, that is, apart from the laws of 
reason that define it, differs in no way from gravitation, or heat, or the 
force that makes things grow; for reason, it is only a momentary inde- 
finable sensation of life. 

And as the indefinable essence of the force moving the heavenly bod- 
ies, the indefinable essence of the forces of heat and electricity, or of 
chemical affinity, or of the vital force, forms the content of astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, botany, zoology and so on, just in the same way the 
force of freewill forms the content of history. But just as the subject of 
every science is the manifestation of this unknown essence of life, while 
that essence itself can only be the subject of metaphysics, even so the 
manifestation of the force of freewill in human beings in space, in time, 
and in dependence on cause, forms the subject of history, while freewill 
itself is the subject of metaphysics. 

In the experimental sciences, what we know we call the laws of 
inevitability, what is unknown to us we call vital force. Vital force is 
only an expression for the unknown remainder over and above what we 
know of the essence of life. 

So also in history what is known to us we call laws of inevitability, 
what is unknown we call freewill. Freewill is for history only an expres- 
sion for the unknown remainder of what we know about the laws of 
human life. 


II 


History examines the manifestations of man’s freewill in connection 
with the external world in time and in dependence on cause, that is, it 
defines this freedom by the laws of reason, and so history is a science 
only in so far as this freewill is defined by those laws. 

The recognition of man’s freewill as something capable of influencing 
historical events, that is, as not subject to laws, is the same for history 
as the recognition of a free force moving the heavenly bodies would be 
for astronomy. 

The assumption would destroy the possibility of the existence of 
laws, that is, of any science whatever. If there is even a single body mov- 
ing freely, then the laws of Kepler and Newton are negativized and no 
conception of the movement of the heavenly bodies any longer exists. 
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If any single action is due to freewill, then not a single historical law can 
exist, nor any conception of historical events. 

For history, lines exist of the movement of human wills, one end 
of which is hidden in the unknown but at the other end of which 
a consciousness of man’s will in the present moves in space, time, and 
dependence on cause. 

The more this field of motion spreads out before our eyes, the more 
evident are the laws of that movement. To discover and define those 
laws is the problem of history. 

From the standpoint from which the science of history now regards 
its subject on the path it now follows, seeking the causes of events in 
man’s freewill, a scientific enunciation of those laws is impossible, for 
however man’s freewill may be restricted, as soon as we recognize it as 
a force not subject to law, the existence of law becomes impossible. 

Only by reducing this element of freewill to the infinitesimal, that is, 
by regarding it as an infinitely small quantity, can we convince ourselves 
of the absolute inaccessibility of the causes, and then instead of seeking 
causes, history will take the discovery of laws as its problem. 

The search for these laws has long been begun and the new methods 
of thought which history must adopt are being worked out simultan- 
eously with the self-destruction towards which—ever dissecting and 
dissecting the causes of phenomena—the old method of history is 
moving. 

All human sciences have travelled along that path. Arriving at 
infinitesimals, mathematics, the most exact of sciences, abandons the 
process of analysis and enters on the new process of the integration 
of unknown, infinitely small, quantity. Abandoning the conception 
of cause, mathematics seeks law, that is, the property common to all 
unknown, infinitely small, elements. 

In another form but along the same path of reflection the other sci- 
ences have proceeded. When Newton enunciated the law conception 
of cause, mathematics seeks law, that is, the property of attraction; he 
said that all bodies from the largest to the smallest have the property of 
attracting one another, that is, leaving aside the question of the cause 
of the movement of the bodies, he expressed the property common to 
all bodies from the infinitely large to the infinitely small. The same is 
done by the natural sciences: leaving aside the question of cause, they 
seek for laws. History stands on the same path. And if history has for its 
object the study of the movement of the nations and of humanity, and 
not the narration of episodes in the lives of individuals, it too, setting 
aside the conception of cause, should seek the laws common to all the 
inseparably interconnected infinitesimal elements of freewill. 
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I2 


From the time the law of Copernicus was discovered and proved, the 
mere recognition of the fact that it was not the sun but the earth that 
moves sufficed to destroy the whole cosmography of the ancients. By 
disproving that law it might have been possible to retain the old concep- 
tion of the movements of the bodies, but without disproving it, it would 
seem impossible to continue studying the Ptolemaic worlds. But even 
after the discovery of the law of Copernicus the Ptolemaic worlds were 
still studied for a long time. 

From the time the first person said and proved that the number of 
births or of crimes is subject to mathematical laws, and that this or 
that mode of government is determined by certain geographical and 
economic conditions, and that certain relations of population to soil 
produce migrations of peoples, the foundations on which history had 
been built were destroyed in their essence. 

By refuting these new laws the former view of history might have 
been retained; but without refuting them it would seem impossible to 
continue studying historic events as the results of man’s freewill. For if 
a certain mode of government was established or certain migrations of 
peoples took place in consequence of such and such geographic, ethno- 
graphic, or economic conditions, then the freewill of those individuals 
who appear to us to have established that mode of government or 
evoked the migrations can no longer be regarded as the cause. 

And yet the former history continues to be studied side by side with 
the laws of statistics, geography, political economy, comparative philol- 
ogy, and geology, which directly contradict its assumptions. 

The struggle between the old views and the new was long and stub- 
bornly fought out in physical philosophy. Theology stood on guard for 
the old views and accused the new of violating revelation. But when 
truth conquered, theology established itself just as firmly on the new 
foundation. 

Just as prolonged and stubborn is the struggle now proceeding 
between the old and the new conception of history, and theology in the 
same way stands on guard for the old view and accuses the new view of 
subverting revelation. 

In the one case as in the other, on both sides the struggle provokes 
passion and stifles truth. On the one hand there is fear and regret for 
the loss of the whole edifice constructed through the ages, on the other 
is the passion for destruction. 
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To the men who fought against the rising truths of physical philoso- 
phy, it seemed that if they admitted that truth, it would destroy faith in 
God, in the creation of the firmament, and in the miracle of Joshua the 
son of Nun.* To the defenders of the laws of Copernicus and Newton, 
to Voltaire for example, it seemed that the laws of astronomy destroyed 
religion, and he utilized the law of gravitation as a weapon against 
religion. 

Just so it now seems as if we have only to admit the law of inevit- 
ability, to destroy the conception of the soul, of good and evil, and all 
the institutions of State and Church that have been built up on those 
conceptions. 

So too, like Voltaire in his time, uninvited defenders of the law of 
inevitability today use that law as a weapon against religion, though the 
law of inevitability in history, like the law of Copernicus in astronomy, 
far from destroying, even strengthens the foundation on which the 
institutions of State and Church are erected. 

As in the question of astronomy then, so in the question of history 
now, the whole difference of opinion is based on the recognition or 
non-recognition of something absolute serving as the measure of visible 
phenomena. In astronomy it was the immovability of the earth, in his- 
tory it is the independence of personality—freewill. 

As with astronomy the difficulty of recognizing the motion of the 
earth lay in abandoning the immediate sensation of the earth’s fixity 
and of the motion of the planets, so in history the difficulty of recogniz- 
ing the subjection of personality to the laws of space, time, and cause, 
lies in renouncing the direct feeling of the independence of one’s own 
personality. But as in astronomy the new view said: ‘It is true that we do 
not feel the movement of the earth, but by admitting its immobility we 
arrive at absurdity, while by admitting its motion (which we do not feel) 
we arrive at laws,’ so also in history the new view says: ‘It is true that we 
are not conscious of our dependence, but by admitting our freewill we 
arrive at absurdity, while by admitting our dependence on the external 
world, on time, and on cause, we arrive at laws.’ 

In the first case it was necessary to renounce the consciousness of 
an unreal immobility in space and to recognize a motion we did not 
feel; in the present case it is similarly necessary to renounce a freedom 
that does not exist, and to recognize a dependence of which we are not 
conscious. 
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SOME WORDS ABOUT WAR AND PEACE 
(Published in Russtan Archive, 1868) 


On publishing this work, on which I have spent five years of uninter- 
rupted and exceptionally strenuous labour under the best conditions of 
life, I wish to express my own view of it and thus counteract misunder- 
standings which might arise in the reader’s mind. I do not want readers 
of this book to see in it, or look for, what I did not wish, or was unable, 
to express, and I should like to direct their attention to what I wished 
to say but owing to the conditions of the work could not enlarge on. 
Neither my time nor capacity allowed me fully to accomplish what 
I intended, and I now avail myself of the hospitality of a specialist peri- 
odical to state, though but briefly and incompletely, the author’s view 
of his work for those whom it may interest. 

(1) What is War and Peace? It is not a novel, even less is it an epic 
poem, and still less an historical chronicle. War and Peace is what 
the author wished and was able to express in the form in which it is 
expressed. Such an announcement of disregard of conventional form in 
an artistic production might seem presumptuous were it premeditated, 
and were there no precedents for it. But the history of Russian literature 
since the time of Pushkin not merely affords many examples of such 
deviation from European forms, but does not offer a single example of 
the contrary. From Gogol’s Dead Souls to Dostoevsky’s House of the Dead 
in the recent period of Russian literature there is not a single artistic 
prose work, rising at all above mediocrity, which quite fits into the form 
of a novel, epic, or story. 

(2) The character of the period. When the first part of this book 
appeared some readers told me that this is not sufficiently defined in 
my work. To that reproach I make the following reply: I know what 
‘the characteristics of the period’ are that people do not find in my 
novel—the horrors of serfdom, the immuring of wives, the fogging 
of grown-up sons, Saltykova,* and so on; but I do not think that these 
characteristics of the period as they exist in our imagination are cor- 
rect, and I did not wish to reproduce them. On studying letters, diaries, 
and traditions, I did not find the horrors of such savagery to a greater 
extent than I find them now, or at any other period. In those days also 
people loved, envied, sought truth and virtue, and were carried away by 
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passion; and there was the same complex mental and moral life among 
the upper classes, who were in some instances even more refined than 
now. If we have come to believe in the perversity and coarse violence 
of that period, that is only because the traditions, memoirs, stories, and 
novels that have been handed to us, record for the most part exceptional 
cases of violence and brutality. To suppose that the predominant char- 
acteristic of that period was turbulence, is as unjust as it would be for 
a man, seeing nothing but the tops of trees beyond a hill, to conclude 
that there was nothing to be found in that locality but trees. That period 
had its own characteristics (as every epoch has), which resulted from 
the predominant alienation of the upper class from other classes, from 
the religious philosophy of the time, from peculiarities of education, 
from the habit of using the French language, and so forth. That is the 
character I tried to depict as well as I could. 

(3) The use of the French language in a Russian book. Why in my book 
do Russians as well as Frenchmen sometimes speak Russian and some- 
times French? The reproach that in a Russian book people speak and 
write French, is like the reproach of a man who, looking at a portrait, 
notices black spots (shadows) on it which do not exist in nature. The 
painter is not to blame if to some people the shadow he has put on 
the face of the portrait appears as a black spot non-existent in nature; 
he is only to blame if such shadows are put on wrongly or coarsely. 
Dealing with the beginning of the nineteenth century, and depicting 
the Russians of a certain class and Napoleon and other Frenchmen 
who had so direct a part in the life of that epoch, I was involuntar- 
ily carried away to an unnecessary extent by the form in which they 
expressed their French way of thought. And so, without denying that 
the shadows put on by me are probably incorrect and coarse, I would 
only ask those to whom it seems absurd that Napoleon should speak 
now Russian and now French, to realize that this seems so to them 
only because they, like the man looking at the portrait, notice a black 
spot under the nose instead of observing the face with its lights and 
shades. 

(4) The names of the people in the book. Bolkonsky, Drubetskoy, 
Bilibin, Kuragin and others, suggest well-known Russian names. When 
confronting fictitious with historical characters I felt it awkward for the 
ear to make a Count Rastopchin speak to a Prince Pronsky, Strelsky, or 
other princes or counts bearing such invented (single or hyphenated) 
names. Bolkonsky or Drubetskoy, though they are neither Volkonsky 
nor Trubetskoy, sound familiar and natural in a Russian aristocratic 
circle. I was unable to devise for all my characters names which did 
not sound false to my ear, such as Bezukhov and Rostov, and I could 
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not find any other way to overcome this difficulty except by taking at 
random names quite familiar to a Russian ear and changing some of 
the letters in them. I should be very sorry if the similarity between the 
invented names and real ones should suggest to anyone that I wished to 
describe this or that actual person, more especially as the literary activ- 
ity which consists of describing real people who exist or have existed has 
nothing in common with the activity I was engaged on. 

M. D. Akhrosimova and Denisov are the only persons to whom 
I involuntarily and unreflectingly gave names closely resembling those 
of two particularly characteristic and charming people of the real 
society of that time. That was my mistake, arising from the specially 
typical character of those two persons, but my mistake in this matter is 
limited to their mere introduction, and readers will probably agree that 
nothing resembling the actual facts of their lives is ascribed to these 
characters in the novel. All the other people are entirely invented, and 
have for me no definite prototypes in tradition or in reality. 

(5) The divergence between my description of historical events and 
that given by the historians. This was not accidental but inevitable. An 
historian and an artist describing an historic epoch have two quite 
different tasks before them. As an historian would be wrong if he tried 
to present an historical person in his entirety, in all the complexity of 
his relations with all sides of life, so the artist would fail to perform his 
task were he to represent the person always in his historic significance. 
Kutuzov did not always hold a telescope, point at the enemy, and ride 
a white horse. Rastopchin was not always setting fire with a torch to 
the Voronovsky House (which in fact he never did) and the Empress 
Marya Fyodorovna did not always stand in an ermine cloak leaning 
her hand on the code of laws, but that is how the popular imagination 
pictures them. 

For an historian considering the achievement of a certain aim, there 
are heroes; for the artist treating of man’s relation to all sides of life 
there cannot and should not be heroes, but there should be men. 

An historian is sometimes obliged by bending the truth to subor- 
dinate all the actions of an historical personage to the one idea he has 
ascribed to that person. The artist, on the contrary, finds the very single- 
ness of that idea incompatible with his problem, and tries to understand 
and show not a certain actor but a man. 

In the description of the events themselves the difference is still 
sharper and more essential. 

The historian has to deal with the results of an event, the artist with 
the fact of the event. An historian in describing a battle says: ‘The left 
flank of such and such an army was advanced to attack such and such 
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a village and drove out the enemy, but was compelled to retire; then the 
cavalry, which was sent to attack, overthrew . . > and so on. But these 
words have no meaning for an artist and do not actually touch the event 
itself. Either from his own experience, or from letters, memoirs, and 
accounts, the artist realizes a certain event to himself, and very often 
(to take the example of a battle) the deductions the historian permits 
himself to make as to the activity of such and such armies prove to be 
the very opposite of the artist’s deductions. The difference of the results 
arrived at is also to be explained by the sources from which the two 
draw their information. For the historian (to keep to the case of a battle) 
the chief source is found in the reports of the commanding officers 
and of the commander-in-chief. The artist can draw nothing from such 
sources; they tell him nothing and explain nothing to him. More than 
that: the artist turns away from them as he finds inevitable falsehood in 
them. To say nothing of the fact that after any battle the two sides nearly 
always describe it in quite contradictory ways, in every description of 
a battle there is a necessary lie, resulting from the need of describing in 
a few words the actions of thousands of men spread over several miles, 
and subject to most violent moral excitement under the influence of 
fear, shame, and death. 

In descriptions of battles it is generally said that such and such 
armies were sent to attack such and such points, and were then ordered 
to retire and so on, as if assuming that discipline, which subjects tens 
of thousand of men to the will of one man on a parade-ground, will 
have the same effect where it is a question of life and death. Anyone 
who has been in a war knows how untrue that is,* yet the reports 
are based on that assumption, and on them the military descriptions. 
Make a round of the troops immediately after a battle, or even next day 
or the day after before the reports have been drawn up, and ask any 
of the soldiers and senior and junior officers how the affair went: you 
will be told what all these men experienced and saw, and you will form 
a majestic, complex, infinitely varied, depressing and indistinct impres- 
sion; and from no one—least of all from the commander-in-chief—will 
you learn what the whole affair was like. Two or three days later the 
reports begin to be handed in. Gossips begin to narrate how things 
happened which they did not see; finally a general report is drawn up, 
and on this report the general opinion of the army is formed. Everyone 
is glad to exchange his own doubts and questionings for this decep- 
tive, but clear and always flattering, presentation. Question a month 
or two later a man who was in the battle, and you will no longer feel 
in this account the raw, vital material that was there before, but he 
will answer according to the report. Thus I was told of the battle of 
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Borodino by many lively, clever participants in that affair. They all told 
me one and the same thing, and all in accord with the false accounts 
of Mikhailovsky-Danilievsky, Glinka,* and others: even the details they 
mentioned were all identical, though the narrators had been several 
miles apart from one another. 

After the fall of Sevastopol the Commander of the Artillery, 
Kryzhanovsky, sent me the reports of the officers of artillery from all 
the bastions, and asked me to draw up a report from these (more than 
twenty) separate accounts. I am sorry I did not take copies of them. 
It would have been the best example of the naive, inevitable, military 
falsehoods from which reports are made. I imagine that many of my 
comrades who drew up those reports will laugh on reading these lines, 
at the recollection of how they, by order of their superior, wrote what 
they could not know. All who have had experience of war know how 
capable Russians are of doing their work in a war, and how little fit 
they are to describe it with the boastful falsity indispensable for that 
purpose. Everyone knows that in our armies that duty of drawing 
up reports and dispatches is generally carried out by men of foreign 
birth. 

I say all this to show the inevitability of falsehood in military descrip- 
tions which serve as material for military historians, and thus to show 
how unavoidable are frequent disagreements between artists and 
historians in their understanding of historical events. But besides this 
necessary error in the narration of historical events, I noticed in the 
histories of the epoch on which I was engaged (probably as a result of 
the habit of grouping events to express them briefly, and of conform- 
ing to the tragic import of those events) a special kind of high-flown 
diction in which the falsehood and perversion extended not merely to 
the occurrences but also to the interpretation and significance of them. 
Often when studying the two chief historical works on that epoch, 
Thiers and Mikhailovsky-Danilievsky, I felt perplexed that such books 
could have been printed and read. To say nothing of the fact that they 
present the same events in a most serious, significant tone, citing the 
sources they have drawn on, and are yet in diametrical opposition to 
one another, in these histories I came across such accounts that I did not 
know whether to laugh or to cry, remembering that these books are the 
chief memorials of that epoch and have had millions of readers. I will 
give a single example from the work of the famous historian Thiers. 
After telling how Napoleon brought with him forged paper rubles, he 
says: ‘Relevant l'emploi de ces moyens par un acte de bienfaisance digne de 
lui et de l’armée française, t fit distribuer des secours aux incendiés. Mais 
les vivres étant trop précieux pour être donnés longtemps a ces étrangers, la 
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plupart ennemis, Napoléon aima mieux leur fournir de largent, et il leur fit 
distribuer des roubles papier." 

This passage when taken by itself amazes one, I will not say by its 
immorality but simply by its stupidity; but in the whole book it does 
not surprise one, for it is quite in accord with the general high-flown 
pompous style, devoid of any direct meaning. 

So the tasks of artist and historian are quite different, and the reader 
should not be surprised when my book disagrees with an historian in 
the descriptions of events or persons. 

But an artist must not forget that the popular conception of historical 
persons and events is not based on fancy, but on historical documents 
in so far as the historians have been able to group them, and therefore, 
though he understands and presents them differently, the artist like 
the historian should be guided by historical material. Wherever in my 
novel historical persons speak or act, I have invented nothing, but have used 
historical material of which I have accumulated a whole library during my 
work. I do not think it necessary to cite the titles of those books here, but could 
cite them at any time in proof of what I say. 

(6) Finally, the sixth and for me most important consideration relates 
to the small significance that, in my conception, should be ascribed to 
so-called great men in historical events. 

Studying so tragic an epoch, so rich in the importance of its events, 
so near to our own time, and regarding which so many varied tradi- 
tions survive, I arrived at the evident fact that the causes of historical 
events when they take place cannot be grasped by our intelligence. To 
say (which seems to everyone very simple) that the causes of the events 
of 1812 lay in Napoleon’s domineering disposition and the patriotic 
firmness of the Emperor Alexander I, is as meaningless as to say that 
the causes of the fall of the Roman Empire were that a certain barbar- 
ian led his people westwards and a certain Roman emperor ruled his 
State badly, or that an immense hill that was being levelled toppled over 
because the last labourer struck it with his spade. 

The cause of such an event, in which millions of people fought one 
another and killed half a million men, cannot be the will of one man. 
Just as one man could not have levelled the hill, so no single man could 
cause five hundred thousand to die. But what were the causes? One his- 
torian says it was the aggressive spirit of the French and the patriotism 


1 ‘Dignifying these measures by an act of charity worthy of himself and of the 
French army, he let relief be distributed to those who had been burnt out. But as 
food was too precious to be given for a long time to foreigners, who were for the 
most part enemies, Napoleon preferred to supply them with money, and had paper 
rubles distributed to them.’ 
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of the Russians. Others speak of the democratic element Napoleon’s 
hordes carried abroad, and of Russia’s need to form relations with 
Europe, and so forth. But why did millions of people begin to kill one 
another? Who told them to do it? It would seem that it was clear to each 
of them that this could not benefit any of them but would be worse 
for them all. Why did they do it? Endless retrospective conjectures can 
be made, and are made, of the causes of this senseless event, but the 
immense number of these explanations, and their concurrence in one 
purpose, only proves that the causes were innumerable and that not one 
of them deserves to be called the cause. 

Why did millions of people kill one another when it has been 
known since the world began that it is physically and morally bad to 
do so? Because it was such an inevitable necessity that in doing it men 
fulfilled the elemental zoological law which bees fulfil when they kill 
one another in autumn, and which causes male animals to destroy one 
another. One can give no other reply to that terrible question. 

This truth is not only evident, but is so innate in every man’s con- 
sciousness that it would not be worth while proving it were there not 
another sentiment in man which convinces himself that he is free at 
each moment that he commits an action. 

Taking a wide view of history we are indubitably convinced of a sem- 
piternal law by which events occur. Looking at it from a personal point 
of view we are convinced of the opposite. 

A man who kills another, Napoleon who orders the crossing of the 
Niemen, you or I handing in a petition to be admitted to the army, or 
lifting or lowering our arm, are all indubitably convinced that our every 
action is based on reasonable grounds and on our own freewill, and 
that it depends on us whether we do this or that. This conviction is so 
inherent in us and so precious to each of us, that in spite of the proofs 
of history and the statistics of crime (which convince us of absence of 
freedom in the actions of other people) we extend the consciousness of 
our freedom to all our actions. 

The contradiction seems insoluble. When committing an act I am 
convinced that I do it by my own freewill, but considering that action 
in its connection with the general life of mankind (in its historical sig- 
nificance), I am convinced that this action was predestined and inevit- 
able. Where is the error? 

Psychological observations of man’s capacity for retrospectively 
supplying a whole series of supposedly free reasons for something 
that has been done (as I intend to expound in more detail in another 
place) confirm the assumption that man’s consciousness of freedom in 
the commission of a certain kind of action is erroneous. But the same 
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psychological observations prove that there is another series of actions 
in which the consciousness of freedom is not retrospective but instan- 
taneous and indubitable. In spite of all that the materialists may say, 
I can undoubtedly commit an act or refrain from it if the act relates 
to me alone. I have undoubtedly by my own will just lifted and low- 
ered my arm. I can at once stop writing. You can at once stop reading. 
I can certainly, by my own will and free from all obstacles, transfer my 
thoughts to America, or to any mathematical problem I choose. Testing 
my freedom I can lift and forcibly lower my hand in the air. I have done 
so. But near me stands a child and I raise my hand above him and want 
to lower it with the same force onto the child. I cannot do this. A dog 
rushes at that child, and I cannot refrain from lifting my hand at the 
dog. I am on parade, and cannot help following the movement of the 
regiment. In action I cannot refrain from attacking with my regiment 
or from running when all around me run—I cannot. When I appear in 
Court as the defender of an accused person, I cannot help speaking or 
knowing what I am going to say. I cannot help blinking when a blow is 
directed at my eye. 

So there are two kinds of actions: some that do and others that do not 
depend on my will. And the mistake causing the contradiction is due 
only to the fact that I wrongly transfer the consciousness of freedom 
(which properly accompanies every act relating to my ego, to the high- 
est abstractions of my existence) to actions performed in conjunction 
with others and dependent on the coincidence of other wills with my 
own. To define the limits of freedom and dependence is very difficult 
and the definition of those limits forms the sole and essential problem 
of psychology, but observing the conditions of the manifestation of 
our greatest freedom and greatest dependence, we cannot but see that 
the more abstract and therefore the less connected with the activity of 
others our activity is, the more free it is; and on the contrary, the more 
our activity is connected with other people the less free it is. 

The strongest, most indissoluble, most burdensome, and constant 
bond with other men is what is called power over others, which in its 
real meaning is only the greatest dependence on them. 

Having wrongly or rightly become fully convinced of this in the 
course of my work, I naturally was unable—when describing the his- 
torical events of 1805, 1807 and especially of 1812 in which this law 
of predetermination* is most prominently displayed—to attribute 
importance to the actions of those who thought they controlled the 
events, but who introduced less free human activity into them than 
did all the other participants. The activity of these people interested 
me only as an illustration of the law of predetermination which in my 
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opinion guides history, and of that psychological law which compels 
a man who commits actions under the greatest compulsion to supply in 
his imagination a whole series of retrospective reflections to prove his 
freedom to himself. 


1271 


1274 


1280 


1284 


1349 


PART TWO 


Gibbon to Buckle: Edward Gibbon’s multi-volume Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire (1766-89) is considered one of the magisterial works of 
modern history. Thomas Henry Buckle (1821-62) is known primarily 
for his History of Civilization in England, which, although unfinished, 
represents a landmark in philosophy of history and theory of historical 
method. [am] 


Lanfrey: Pierre Lanfrey (1828-77). His Histoire de Napoléon Ier began to 
appear when Tolstoy was finishing War and Peace. 


Gervinus, Schlosser: Dr C. G. Gervinus (1805-71) was a German historian 
and Shakespearean commentator with whom Tolstoy disagreed on both 
counts. F. C. Schlosser (1776-1861) was Professor of History at Heidelberg 
and author of a nineteen-volume Weltgeschichte (‘World History’). 


taken prisoner at Boulogne: Napoleon III, who reigned from 1852 to 
1871, made two unsuccessful attempts to seize the throne before he 
succeeded—first in 1836 at Strasbourg, after which he was deported to 
America, and again in 1840 at Boulogne, where he was arrested and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life. Six years later he escaped to England, 
where he was living as War and Peace was being written. 


correspondence with Kurbsky: Prince Andrei Kurbsky was one of Ivan the 
Terrible’s principal boyars. He escaped to Lithuania to make a political 
protest, and from there wrote harsh letters to Ivan reproaching him 
for his cruelty, untruthfulness, and despotism. Ivan replied with equal 
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harshness, developing a theory of autocratic power and the duty of slav- 
ish submission to authority ‘according to the law of God’. 


1284 Godfreys: Godfrey of Boulogne was a leader of the First Crusade at the 
end of the eleventh century. 


Peter the Hermit: an ascetic French monk who, tradition says, inspired 
the First Crusade. 


Minnesingers: wandering minstrel troubadors, often of knightly rank, 
who in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries travelled chiefly in Swabia 
and Austria, singing love lyrics as well as crusading songs. 


1286 the French go to Mexico: in 1864, aided by French forces, Maximilian 
secured the throne of Mexico, but after the conclusion of the American 
Civil War the French had to leave Mexico as the United States would not 
tolerate European interference on American soil. Maximilian was shot 
by the Mexicans in 1867, when Tolstoy was writing the last part of War 
and Peace. 


an army enters Bohemia: this refers to the Austro-Prussian War of 1866. 


1308 miracle of Joshua the son of Nun: a reference to the staying of the sun and 
moon in their orbits in order to allow the devastation of enemy troops 
(Joshua ro: 12-13). [AM] 
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1309 Saltykova: Darya Nikolaevna Saltykova, popularly called ‘Saltychikha’ 
(1730-1801), was a landed proprietress who owned 600 serfs and in seven 
years tortured 139 of them to death. By bribery and family influence 
she escaped punishment for a while, but in 1776 a complaint reached 
Catherine the Great, and after a trial that lasted six years Saltykova was 
sentenced to death; this sentence, however, was commuted to exposure 
in the pillory and confinement for life in a convent. 


1312 how untrue that ts: after the description of the battle of Schon Grabern had 
appeared in the first part of my novel, I was told of Nikolai Nikolaevich 
Muravyov Karsky’s remark about that description—a remark which con- 
firmed my conviction. He, a commander-in-chief, remarked that he had 
never read a truer account of a battle, and that his own experience had 
convinced him of the impossibility of a commander-in-chief’s orders 
being carried out during a battle. [LNT] 

1313 Mikhailovsky-Danilievsky, Glinka: the chief Russian writers on the cam- 
paign of 1812. 

1316 predetermination: it is noteworthy that almost all those who have written 
of the campaign of 1812 have seen something special and fateful in the 
event. [LNT] 


